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WHAT IS LABOUR DOING? 


ogee every year the Colonial Secretary 
reports in-full to the House of Commons. 
This year’s Annual Colonial Debate* received the 
usual small amount of public attention. Yet what 
Mr. Jim Griffiths had to say was of the utmost 
importance—it was an impressive record of this 
year’s achievement in the Empire. In the com- 
ing pages of Venture we give a summary of the 
economic and political developments, the advance 
of trade union organisation, education, and an out- 
line of some of the chief problems still awaiting 
solution. Gone are the days when one could justi- 
flably complain that the Colonies were neglected, 
their people exploited, deprived of civil liberties, 
and political rights. The Labour Government has 
been in office for five years, and it can point with 
pride to the mosi intensive period of progress that 
the Colonial Empire has ever known. There is no 
lack of planning, of money being spent, of research 
undertaken, of new educational facilities, of 
diseases conquered by science, and of political 
advancement, whether at the local government or 
central government level. The programmes which 
had been formulated before Labour came into 
office are being faithfully put into effect. And for 
this it is impossible to give too much credit. 


But what is the result? Everywhere in the 
Colonies the spirit of nationalism is rampant; the 
hatred of the white man mounts. Every few 
months there are reports of disturbances, often 
accompanied by bloodshed, from one Colony or 
another. 
cism is shouted from the roof-tops that there is no 


* Hansard, July 12, 1950. 


In Spite of what is being done, the criti- , 


progress at all. Asia is in revolution and the 
whole of the colonial world is in ferment. What- 
ever good we do, under these circumstances, makes 
no emotional impact. It is infinitely more impor- 
tant to-day to understand where we are failing 
than to preen ourselves on our solid achievements. 


Let us look more closely into some of the diffi- 
culties. At the bottom of so much of the trouble 
lies the question of race. The coloured man will 
not and cannot believe that the white man con- 
siders him as an equal, and the one thing he wants 
more than anything else is the sense of equality 
and the dignity that only equality can give. In 
West Africa and the West Indies it is true that 
the inequalities of status are disappearing, though 
individual Europeans may still succeed in doing 
infinite harm by their insensitive attitudes. But 
this is emphatically not true of the territories in 
East and Central Africa where white and coloured 
races live side by side. The example of the Union 
of South Africa has bred a deep fear in the hearts 
of Africans everywhere. Can we honestly say 
that we have done anything to lessen this anxiety, 
on which Communist propaganda preys with such 
success? Have we made one convincing gesture 
or uttered one unambiguous word which can really 
carry confidence to the black populations that their 
white neighbours will not continue—for as long 
as anyone can see—to be their masters? On the 
contrary, we have tacitly supported the Union of 
South Africa before the forum of world opinion 
at the United Nations, and our bad handling of the 
Seretse Khama case has weakened the faith of even 
those who wish to believe in us. Until we have 
made known beyond a doubt that we will fight for 
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the completest race equality everywhere in Africa, 
all our other good actions will turn to dust and 
ashes in colonial mouths. Our position is scarcely 
better when it comes to economics. True, we are 
spending many millions a year on ten-year plans 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
True, we have set up two development corpora- 
tions for developing the Colonies in the public 
interest. But what does this mean to the colonial 
peoples? They are convinced that it is all designed 
to provide cheap raw materials and dollars for 
Britain. The ten-year plans are slow moving; this 
year we spent £13m. and the Colonies have been 
adding-about twice as much again, but spread over 
some dozens of territories with 60m. people, how 


fat can it possibly go? Even a million pounds can 


work wonders among a people who identify them- 
selves with the spending of it, add their voluntary 
labour and creative abilities, and make the project 
their own. But we have not found the way— 
except in the rarest cases—for evoking this 
response. As for the public corporations, even if 
the groundnuts scheme had been a technical suc- 
cess it would still have stirred no enthusiasm 
among colonial peoples, because it has been carried 
out as a white man’s plan, and considered to be 
directed in the white man’s interest. The other 
public body—the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion—works in solitary splendour from on high 
without ever going down to the people at all. It 
can point to 28 schemes, costing £25m., which may 
or may not be economic successes, but scarcely a 
single colonial is associated with any of them 
except in the role of insignificant employees. Our 
economic development is well intended, but it is 
the product of a calculating mind and not of the 
heart—it cuts extraordinarily little ice in the realm 
of colonial emotions. 


Might we not, then, have hoped for some success 
in the trade union movement which we really have, 
disinterestedly, helped to create? Mr. Griffiths 
pointed with pride to the existence of a thousand 
colonial trade unions with a membership of over 
600,000 and to the work of our trade union 
advisers who have brought the ‘know-how’ of 
British unionism to the Colonies. But what he did 
not say was that, in many places, these unions are 
now the spearhead of anti-British nationalism. 
Although their laws may be patterned on the 
British, the whole spirit with which they are im- 
bued and the manner in which they are run is as 
far from the British practice as is the Antartic 
from Timbuctoo. We have helped to bring these 
bodies into being, but having done so we have 
failed to retain thier loyalty. To-day, as often as 
not, they are our enemies. 


“because the answer is just not there. 


These are the unpleasant facts which we of the 
Labour Movement must face. We have never 
really wanted an Empire, we have been insufh- 
ciently interested to study its problems with any 
depth, but we relieved our consciences by blaming 
the Government when things went wrong. This 
is no longer good enough. The Labour Govern- 
ment has strained every nerve to do the right thing 
in the present difficult transition period between 
the old colonial relationship and the advance of 
the Colonies to nationhood. If the Government 
has not found the answer to every question, it is 
If it has ~ 
failed at some points, it is because the circum- 
stances have been incredibly awkward. What is 
demanded of us now is not complacency, nor is it 
uninformed abuse. We must understand, and we 
must help. For the undeveloped areas, whether 
we or they wish it, are vitally involved in the great 
ideological battle which is already upon us all. 
Have we sufficient faith in ourselves to believe that 
we can help the colonial peoples to realise their 
own aspirations? ‘ Yes,’ says the Party Execu- 
tive in the new statement of policy, Labour and 
the New Society, ‘Labour proposes that work 
should start now on the preparation of a new long- 
term programme—a W orld Plan for Mutual Aid— 
to succeed Marshall Aid in 1952. .. The object of 
the Plan would be to attack poverty everywhere 
in developed and undeveloped countries alike. 


This is the spirit of true socialism. We have 
never believed in socialism in one country—there 
is little value in the doctrine unless it springs from 
a conception of the world as a whole. That con- 
ception underlies the new proposal: ‘ The de- 
pressed millions would benefit. More than half 
the people of the world live in dire poverty— 
suffering hunger and disease. .. Wealthier nations 
have a moral obligation to help them forward. The 
industrial nations would benefit. . . An all-out 
attack on poverty, wherever tt exists, will sustain 
the production and prosperity of the industrial 
nations. The whole free world would benefit. 
lising standards of ving are the strongest defence 
against infiltration by communism and fascism.’ 
But food alone is not enough: ‘ The guiding pur- 
pose of such a plan would be to help the poorer 
peoples to help themselves, and the extension of 
democratic self-government would accompany 
economic progress. It will require more than 
faith to make this statement a reality: it will 
require hard, unselfish work and the imagination 
to avoid past mistakes. If we respond to this lead, 
there is no doubt of the response that will come 
from our friends in the Colonies. 


SOME FACTS ON COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


EpRE sums of money allocated, in one way 
or another, for colonial development in the 
current ten-year period, amount to the impressive 
total of about £500m. Yet it was only in 1940, 
for the first time, that the British Government 
recognised the need to spend any money at all— 
without asking for a direct return—on developing 
the Colonies. The Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act was passed in the grim days of Dun- 
kirk, authorising the expenditure of £5m. a year 
for ten years, and £500,000 a year for research. 
During the war period the scarcity of men and 
materials made it impossible to progress with any 
extensive plans, but in 1945 the authorised expen- 
diture was increased to £12m. a year for ten years 
and the research grants to £lm. a year. When 


-Labour came into office the Colonial Office-asked 


each Colonial Government to prepare a ten-year 
development plan which would be financed from 
allocations out of the £120m. voted under the 
Development and Welfare Act together with what 
sums could be raised by the Colonies themselves 
in loans and taxation. 


Twenty-three of these ten-year plans have now 
been finally approved and are being carried out: 
Their total cost is £195m. of which one-third 
(£65m.) comes directly from the British Ex- 
chequer under Colonial Development and Welfare 
grants, and £130m. is being raised by the Colonies 
themselves, half in taxes and half in loans.* The 
largest of the ten-year plans is £55m. for Nigeria; 
next come Kenya and Jamaica with £22m. plans; 
Tanganyika with £18m. and Northern Rhodesia 
with £17m. A major plan for Malaya has now 
also been prepared in addition to the 23 plans 
already mentioned. 


But it is one thing to prepare plans and another 
thing actually to carry them out. Money is voted 
long before it is actually spent. Of the £65m. 
approved under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts only £36m. has actually been issued. 
It has taken a long time to translate these votes 
of money into the actual supplies and equipment 
needed in the Colonies. In the first year of the 
Act’s working, 1940-41—for example—only 
£170,000 was spent. By 1945-46 the figure had 
risen to £4.6m. But it is only in the last year or 


* For all figures given in this article, consult The Colo- 
nial Terrttortes (1949-1950), Cmd. 7958. Colontal Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts; Return of Schemes in Period 
April 1, 1949, to March 31, 1950; Annual Report of 
Colonial Development Corporation, 1949. Available from 
H.M.S.O. at 4s., 1s. 9d. and 2s. respectively. 
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so that the flow of money is really swelling. In 
1948-49, £6m. was expended, and in 1949-50 the 
figure had leapt up to as much as £13m. of which 
£1.3m. went on research. It has now been an- 
nounced that nearly the whole of the original 
£120m. has been allocated and that the Colonial 
Secretary will be going to the House of Commons 
for new colonial funds. Development and Welfare 
money is being used for very many different pur- 
poses—but the largest sums are being spent on 
agriculture, roads, education, medical and health 
services, water supplies, irrigation and drainage. 


When it comes to actual new enterprise, reliance 
is now being placed more and more on the two 
public Development Corporations, set up in 1947. 
The first of these to start operations was the Over- 
seas Food Corporation, with £55m. resources. 
Most of this money has been spent on the East 
African groundnuts scheme, which, through in- 
adequate planning, has run into so many technical 
difficulties and become the bone of heated political 
contention. ‘The second Corporation—the Colonial 
Development Corporation—is a more modest and 
cautious adventurer, spreading its activities over 
a broad field of enterprise. Its capital resources 
amount to £110m. At the end of 1949 the Cor- 
poration already had 28 undertakings in operation 
with a total capital of £14m.—though actually only 
£3m. had yet been expended. A further 52 pro- 
jects were then in course of ‘ active planning’ and 
yet a further 66 ‘at an earlier stage of considera- 
tion.’ By June 30, 1950, the total commitment 
amounted to £24.5m. The biggest scheme in 
operation is the £3.75m. for the electricity supplies 
in Malaya; £1.6m: is being invested in the pro- 
duction of tung oil for paint in Nyasaland; £1m. 
for rice in the Gambia, and £1.7m. for timber 
extraction in British Guiana. 


A great deal has been done in these years to 
develop the sources of power which are a pre- 
requisite to industry. Contracts have already 
been placed for a hydro-electricity scheme, cost- 
ing £4m. in Uganda at the Owen Falls, and the 
actual work is now about to begin. In the Gold 
Coast engineers are at work surveying the Volta 
ktiver for the development of hydro-electric power, 
and a similar project is being investigated on the 
river Kafue in Northern Rhodesia and at Kariba 
Gorge in Southern Rhodesia. Hydro-electric 
development has also been approved in North 
Borneo against the possibility of aluminium pro- 
duction there. The most interesting industrial 
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lJevelopments have been the setting up of cement 
plants in Jamaica, which will turn out 80,000 tons 
a year, and in Northern Rhodesia, to produce 
50,000 tons ; and a plant which will provide cement 
for the Owen Falls scheme has already been pur- 
chased by the Uganda Government. Malaya is also 
starting a scheme for the production of 100,000 
tons of cement a year. 


But the main economic activity in most of the 
Colonies remains agricultural, and great attention 
has been paid to the marketing of colonial pro- 
ducts at fair prices. Marketing Boards for a 
number of products—notably the West African 
Cocoa and Oilseeds Boards—have been set up in 
the Colonies, fixing the purchase price and cutting 
out the middleman. African representatives sit on 
these Boards. Bananas, cocoa, coffee, tea, copper, 
sugar, vegetable oils and oilseeds, are all subject 
to bulk purchase by the United Kingdom, giving 
the colonial producer a strong sense of security 
as to the disposal of his crop, though there have 
been differences of opinion regarding the price 
paid. 


ADVANCE TOWARDS 


$N our colonial territories the movement 
for political and constitutional advance never 
checks, never pauses.’ The Secretary of State 
made this bold claim in the Colonial Debate on 
July 12. The claim was completely justified. 

Except amongst the most primitive communities, 
it would be an unnatural state of affairs if colonial 
peoples were not constantly asking for greater 
political responsibility. The test of colonial states- 
manship is the ability to make constructive 
demands and to organise behind them a weight of 
public opinion sufficient to sustain a_ greater 
measure of responsibility if the demand is granted. 
The test of imperial statesmanship is the ability 
to foresee the time when the social development 
of a subject population will burst through the exist-' 
ing constitutional framework, and to expand the 
framework before a violent explosion takes place. 
It has been a most encouraging feature of the last 
few years that in two major regions of the Colonial 
Empire—in the West Indies and in West A frica— 
‘both the local national movements and the Govern- 
ment have, in general, passed these tests. 

In the West Indies the most important event 
since the war was the publication of the Report 
of the Standing Committee on Closer Association 
in the Caribbean in March of this year. That 


Colonial exports have been increasing rapidly— 
in 1949 their total value had risen by 53 per cent 
over the 1946 figure. In 1949, 9.8 per cent. of the 
total imports of the United Kingdom came from 
the Colonies. On the other hand, Britain has been 
able, increasingly, to meet the Colonies’ demand 
for their imports of iron and steel, machinery and 
heavy equipment, cement and cotton piece-goods. 
900,000 square yards of cotton piece-goods were 
supplied in 1949 as against 687,000 in 1947; 
667,000_tons of cement as against 348,000; about 
360,000 tons of iron and steel as against about 
200,000 tons in 1947. In 1950 it is expected that 
all colonial requirements of most types of iron and 
steel will be fully met. 


Behind all these facts and figures lies the story 
of a gradual rise in the standards of living of the 
colonial peoples. But it would be idle to pretend 
that the improvement has been spectacular. Many 
mistakes have been made—technical and psycho- 
logical—and: the dynamic which comes from the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the people is still lack- 
ing. Help under the Marshall Plan or through 
any international scheme is still all but negligible. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Report came after three years of investigation and 
negotiation by experts and politicians. It by no. 
means emanated merely from official sources : 
evidence of the ability and maturity of the West 
Indian labour movement was given in 1947, when 
draft proposals for a federal constitution were 
passed by the Caribbean Labour Congress, meet- 
ing under the presidency of Mr. Grantley Adams 
at Montego Bay just before the official conference 
opened in the same place. Public opinion has 
therefore been considering the difficulties and 
advantages of federation for some years. At pre- 
sent, the Report is before the legislatures of the 
individual Colonies. The small territories of St. 
Vincent and Grenada have already voted in favour. 
Trinidad, the richest of the islands, was the first 
of the larger Colonies to approve. While there 
are doubts in British Guiana, it is to be hoped that 
all territories will eventually come in, so that the 
scattered Colonies of the Caribbean may come to- 
gether in one Federation which may eventually 
become a fully self-governing Dominion. 


Meanwhile, changes are taking place in the con- 
stitutions of the separate territories. Jamaica and 
Barbados have now had some years’ experience of 
the working of Executive Councils in which 
elected representatives of the people have very 


nearly full power. It is fair to say that in Barbados 
particularly success has been so marked as to 
justify full responsibility. Barbados is not, how- 
ever, completely satisfied. Both voters and candi- 
dates for election still require income qualifications, 
and a bill to abolish them is at present under dis- 
cussion. Trinidad is to hold the first general 
election under its new constitution this month. 
The constitution marks a move forward, though 
it falls short of the demands of Trinidad’s most 
advanced politicians. The most recent change has 
been in the Windward Islands (St. Lucia, 
Grenada, St. Vincent and Dominica), which had 
previously had no change since 1936. Property, 
income and literacy qualifications are to be re- 
moved, so that there will be universal suffrage. In 
the Legislative Councils there will be elected 
majorities, but some official and nominated mem- 
bers, as in Trinidad, are to be retained. ‘These 
Legislative Councils will choose from their own 
elected members those who are to sit on the Execu- 
tive Councils. As the latter will remain purely 
advisory and the elected members on them will be 
in a minority, it will be seen that even the new 
change will leave the Windwards well behind 
Jamaica and Barbados. The Leeward Islands also 
are far behind, though demands for change are 
Icud and continuous. The Federation proposals, 
therefore, do not solve all West I: dian problems. 
But on the whole there has been a marked advance. 


The most remarkable change has occurred in 
West Africa. A new constitution was introduced 
in the Gold Coast in 1946, and one in Nigeria in 
1947. Yet both are to be superseded next year, 
when current discussions are expected to be com- 
pleted. More remarkable than the timing has been 
the manner of change. 


After the war there developed a persistent cam- 
paign for greater responsibility which was not 
abated by the new constitutions. Economic diffi- 
culties embittered these agitations, some of which 
broke out in the Gold Coast riots of 1948. In the 
circumstances, it was a necessary but courageous 
decision that the newly-introduced constitutions 
should not run their full course, and that Africans 
themselves should suggest the changes that should 
take place. An all-African Committee under Mr. 
Justice Coussey, on which all elements of Gold 
Coast opinion except the extreme ‘left’ were 
represented, was set up, and its proposals have 
been substantially accepted by the Secretary of 
State. Committees of the Gold Coast Legislative 
Council are now examining such questions as the 
delimitation of constituencies and methods of 
election. If all goes well, next year the Gold Coast 
should have a Legislative Council almost entirely 


composed of elected members, and an Executive 
Council in which African Ministers, chosen from 
the Legislative Council, will outnumber officials. 


Nigeria went through an even more radical 
operation, amounting approximately to a series of 
constituent assemblies. The constitutional pro- 
posals which have emerged provide for elected 
majorities and African ministers at the centre and 
in each of the three regions into which the country 
is divided. Nigeria has had a more difficult task 
than the Gold Coast, for a serious divergence of 
view has been revealed between representatives 
of the North and those of the Eastern and Western 
Provinces. The Secretary of State has accepted 
the main suggestions, and has thrown back on 
Nigerian shoulders the burden of reaching agree- 
ment on the number of representatives from each 
region that will sit in the central legislature. A 
similar problem arose in Sierra Leone, where local 
spokesmen could not agree on the relative numbers 
of members from the Colony and the Protec- 
torate. In July the Governor cut the Gordian 
knot by taking the decision himself—Sierra Leone 
is to have an Executive Council consisting of the 
Governor, four officials and four unofficials, and a 
Legislative Council with an elected majority, to 
which the Colony will send seven and the Protec- 
torate 14 members, all of whom must be literate. 


Elsewhere, Gibraltar has established a new 
Legislative Council, and North Borneo is to have 
both Legislative and Executive Councils. Only in 
the Colonies where the mixed racial composition 
of the population bedevils progress has there been 
little advance—but Malaya is tackling its citizen- 
ship problem, and Uganda has increased African 
representation in its legislature from four to eight, 
and European and Asian representatives from 
three to four each. Tanganyika is still discussing 
the introduction of elections—a matter which 
aroused great controversy when the Governor sug- 
gested that they should be non-racial. It is to be 
hoped that in next year’s report Malaya and East 
Africa will not be so hopelessly outpaced by West 
Africa and the West Indies. 


For information on the background to the 
problems dealt with on this page consult 
WEST AFRICAN FERMENT 
by Marjorie Nicholson 2/- 

THE WEST INDIES—TOWARDS A NEW 
DOMINION? by H. V. Wiseman 2/- 


Order from: FABIAN COLONIAL BUREAU, 
11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 
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Two Major Problems 


THE CHALLENGE OF MALAYA 


ee fighting in Malaya drags on—destroying life and 
property and eating into the resources of a country 
which needs all its wealth for the welfare of its people. 
Up till the end of January 699 civilians, including 459 
Chinese, had been killed, and 1,592 bandits (of whom 
93 per cent were Chinese) had been killed or captured. 
Yet in Britain people have not been deeply stirred by this 
situation, and there is confusion as to what it is all about. 
Why is the Labour Government fighting in one of its 
Colonies? Is this just another machination of imperialists 
battling to maintain their tin and rubber profits and sup- 
pressing a genuine national liberation movement? Or is 
this a fight against the Communism which is raising its 
head everywhere in Asia? And if it is Communism that 
the Malayans want, why should we be interfering? 


The important thing to understand about Malaya is 
that it is a country where three different races live side 
by side but are in no way united. There is no nationalist 
movement to which all races subscribe, no common poli- 

‘tical demand, and no common culture, language or aspira- 
tion. 2,400,000 Malays, 29665888 Chinese and 500,000 
Indians make up the population.* When, for our own 
trading purposes, we took over the country in the last 


century it was inhabited by Malay peasants and fisher- 


men, ruled by their own Sultans. We built up Singapore 
from a desolate island into an international port, and 
through treaties with the Sultans we assumed the protec- 
tion and guidance of the Malay States. It was a rich 
country. Tin was discovered and the exploitation of 
rubber was introduced by British planters. The Malays 
showed little interest in these commercial pursuits and 
so the British brought in indentured labour from India 
to work the rubber plantations and Chinese immigrants 
to man the tin mines. The Chinese are a hard-working 
and able people, and they have achieved a predominant 
position as miners, artisans, shopkeepers and merchants. 
As they grew in numbers and wealth the Malays feared 
that they themselves would be swamped. To protect 
them the British recognised only the Malays as full 
citizens and confined the higher posts in the administra- 
tive service to them alone. As a result the Chinese and 
Indians felt themselves excluded and were naturally 
resentful. Between them and the Malays there was no 
love lost. 


When the Japanese attacked Malaya in 1941 the Malays 
were, on the whole, passive. The Indians tended to 
collaborate with the Japanese because of the anti-British 
struggle in their own country. But the Chinese became 
the core of the resistance movement; they built up a 
strong guerilla force in the jungle, where they were 
joined by British soldiers and civilians who had escaped 
from the Japanese. By the time of the Japanese surrender 
they had accumulated considerable Japanese arms and 
also arms dropped by the British to help in their resist- 
ance. These arms were not surrendered and. there was 


* This refers to the Federation of Malaya, excluding 


Singapore, which is a separate Colony. 


no effort to settle them in work sufficiently attractive to 
turn them from their bandit life. 

These"are the people who now lead the guerilla move- 
ment against the British authorities. At first they turned 
to political action, and—led by Chinese Communists— 
they tried to gain control of the trade unions. When 
the Communist-led unions refused to conform to trade 
union law they were suppressed and their leaders turned 
to violence. In February, 1948, a Communist Conference 
was held at Calcutta; a few months later a campaign of 
violence was launched in Malaya directed at destroying 
the output of the tin mines and rubber plantations, and 
at killing all who supported the British Government or 
the Kuomintang. 


The Malays and the Indians have taken practically no 
part in this terrorist campaign. They have stayed solidly 
behind the Government, and many of them have paid for 
this with their lives. A large part of the Chinese popula- 
tion has also opposed the terrorists, who have received 
their greatest support from groups of Chinese squatters— 
many of them Communists—who live on the edges of 
the jungle and supply money and food. A few months 
ago a people’s defence guard was raised by the Govern- 
ment—430,000 Malayans (of all races) volunteered 
(‘nearly as good as the Home Guard in the first days of 
the war,’ said Mr. Eden in the House of Commons). 
This attempt of a minority, directed from outside, to 
impose its will on the great majority of the people of 
Malaya can in no sense be described as a national libera- 
tion movement In no way does it represent ‘what the 
people want.’ The Government has no choice—and indeed 
no justification—for doing anything other than stamp 
it out. But, at the same time, we cannot exonerate our- 
selves from all blame. Have we done sufficient to give 
political expression to the immigrant Chinese and Indians? 
Have we made serious efforts to weld the three nations 
into one so that they can develop the political institutions 
which would pave the way for self-government? Have 
we removed the social evils of indebtedness, bad land 
systems and degrading poverty? 
We have, it is true, made certain 


attempts since the war to introduce 
a common citizenship and to set up 
a Legislative Council representing 
the whole country and all races. 
But these moves have not been 
sufficient to achieve real success, 
and the problems of poverty have 
hardly begun to be attacked. 


In July of this year the High 
Commissioner for Malaya an- 


Dilemma in Malait 
Troubled Uganda) 
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nounced that a Bill is to be intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council in 
September which would provide 
for a common citizenship on the 
lines recommended by a Committee 
composed of members of all races. 
He told of other political reforms 
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and of the setting up of a rural development authority 
under the chairmanship of a Malay leader with the object 
of freeing the primary producer from his dependence on 
usurers and middlemen, of making new land available 
on a co-operative basis, and of opening up new country 
for new crops. There are also to be the beginnings of 


DANGER IN 


[ PHEAVAL has already begun in Asia. If present 
trends continue, it will soon be on its way in East 
and Central Africa. In these areas, as in Malaya, popula- 
tions which ought to be tackling deep-rooted social and 
economic problems of their own are divided amongst 
themselves by differences in race, language, historical 
tradition and cultural development. Both feel themselves 
menaced by ideas from outside: just as the shadow of 
Communist China falls over Malaya, so the fear of South 
African racial policy is creeping throughout Africa. As 
the Malays fear the Chinese ‘fifth column’ on their soil, 
so Africans are beginning to fear the continuance of the 
political supremacy of the European settlers in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika and Kenya. Even in 
Uganda, where there is no European settlement, know- 
ledge of colour-bar practices in Kenya and South Africa 
has contributed to the political under-currents which 
twice in the last five years have come to the surface in 
serious riots. 


In some ways the East and Central African problem 
is more acute than that of Malaya. The Malays, Indians 
and Chinese are closer together than the Africans, Indians 
and Europeans. In Malaya, it has been possible for the 
Communities Liaison Committee to reach agreement on 
proposals for constitutional reform and changes in 
citizenship; in East and Central Africa, there is not a 
single political organisation embracing the three com- 
munities; there has been no occasion on which they have 
agreed on proposals for political representation, and they 
are separately represented on the Legislative Councils. 
A further difficulty is that while in Malaya the British 
administration can make a genuine attempt to unite the 
population, in East and Central Africa the position of 
local governments is gravely undermined by the open 
pressure of minorities of European origin. Everywhere 
Africans are beginning to fear that these governments 
will give in to this pressure by granting increased political 
responsibility to the settlers. In 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
they rely on the Colonial Office to 
prevent federation with Southern 
Rhodesia, whose native policy is 
disliked. In Kenya, fear is be- 
ginning to show itself in the forma- 
tion of confused religious sects 
which apparently hope to get rid of 
the white man by magical means. 


Nearly all African resentment 
can be traced back to past aliena- 
tion of land to Europeans and to 
fear that more land will fall into 
their hands. In Uganda, the 
Governor has recently reafirmed 
that the land will be held in trust 
for the benefit and use of the 
native population. In Kenya and 


a social’ security scheme and the whole problem of in- 
debtedness will then be tackled. 

All this is excellent, but it comes very late. The whole 
of Asia is in the throes of revolution and in the.end the 
present régime will go. Will it succumb to the violence 
of a minority, or can we ourselves bring the people 
“where they want’ through enlightened democracy? 


EAST AFRICA 


Tanganyika, immigration is strictly controlled, and all 
new settlement is carried out through Land Settlement 
Boards. There has been since the war nothing like the 
large-scale settlement which took place after the First 
Great War. Nevertheless, the area farmed by Europeans 
in Kenya rose from 5m. to 6m. acres between 1938 and 
1948. Tanganyika aims at 100 new settlers a year, to 
take up 10€7000 acres each. Northern Rhodesia admitted 
20,664 immigrants between the end of the war and the 
end of 1949. Of these 49 per cent. were South Africans. 
Yet Northern Rhodesia is considering legislation to 
encourage more immigrants by giving them financial help. 


Settlement cannot be divorced from agricultural ques- 
tions. Those who justify the Tanganyika policy of new 
European farming argue that Tanganyika has large areas 
of unused land, but is still not self-sufficient in maize. 
Kenya Europeans who recoil from the idea of relieving 
African population-pressure by allowing settlement on 
the ‘white’ highlands argue that Africans will only 
destroy any land they are given. Widespread malnutri- 
tion amongst Africans and the permanent danger of 
famine in dry areas reveal the tragic weakness of the 
East African economy. Local Governments are slowly 
improving water supplies and communications of all 
kinds, and African settlement schemes, using improved 
methods of farming, are at last showing results, even in 
Kenya, where many efforts have been ruined by African 
distrust. 


In these difficult circumstances, all three communities 
are asking for greater political power. There are, 
roughly, 19m. Africans, 194,000 Indians and 86,000 Euro- 
peans involved. Except in Uganda, the Europeans 
dominate the political scene. Recent controversies in 
Tanganyika, where a new constitution is under discussion, 
and in Northern Rhodesia, where responsible govern- 
ment has been demanded, indicate that at least the poli- 
tically vocal Europeans hope to continue their supremacy. 
Meanwhile, Africans and Indians are organising. They 
are demanding greater representation in the Legislative 
Councils, and demands are being made for the election 
(not nomination) of African representatives and for their 
inclusion in the Executive Councils. It will take many 
years of patient, imaginative and selfless work to bring 
these three communities into the harmony which is at 
present so sadly lacking.* 


* Only a general picture has been given here because 
the whole of the June; 1950, number of Venture, some 
copies of which are still available, was devoted to East 
and Central Africa. In the October number there will 
be a full-length article on the official statement, The 
British Territories in East and Central Africa, 1945- 
1950.—Ep. 235 


THE SOCIAL FOUNDATION 


N the move forward of colonial territories towards 
self-government, it is of great importance that the 
foundations for a modern system of government should 
be laid. In some ways, the problem is similar to that 
of the British working-classes in the nineteenth century, 
who had previously been excluded from the exercise of 
full political rights. In gaining and exercising these 
rights, they derived great strength from four principal 
sources: their own trade union movement, the co-opera- 
tive movement, the provision of education by the state 
and of adult education by voluntary organisations and 
the universities, and their participation in democratically- 
organised local government. Colonial conditions present 
much more varied and intricate problems than were 
experienced in Britain, but in some respects British 
experience is valuable. 


Local Government 


In the last ten years there have been local government 
reforms in many parts of the Colonial Empire. In the 
West Indies a century ago institutions similar to those of 
Britain of that day were introduced, and these lasted 
unreformed until recently. Jamaica and British Guiana 
have changed them. Barbados is only now replac- 
ing its old vestry system. The present-day British model 
has been used in establishing municipal councils in West 
Africa and Mauritius, and in the district and county 
councils now being instituted in Eastern Nigeria. In 
Kenya, Tanganyika and in fact most rural areas in 
Africa, on the other hand, recent changes are more 
closely related to existing native institutions. Local 
government reforms are so numerous and so varied, that 
it is not possible to do more than refer to them here. 


Co-operative Societies 


Twenty colonial Governments now have Co-operative 
Departments, working under Registrars, whose job it 
is to provide expert guidance for people wishing to form 
co-operative societies, and to supervise them when 
formed. In British Guiana 80 societies were registered 
after one year’s work; in Mauritius, the new Co-operative 
Central Bank has granted credit to societies of sugar- 
cane growers; in Cyprus, there are agricultural machinery 
societies; in Malaya and Singapore a start has been made 
with co-operative housing societies. Consumer co-opera- 
tives are not common in the Colonies, except in Cyprus, 
but they are being developed. The Secretary of State’s 
annual report to Parliament (The Colonial Territories, 
1949-50, Cmd. 7958, H.M. Stationery Office) refers to 
the remote Gilbert and Ellice Islands in the Pacific, where 
the Government Trade Scheme is being converted into 
a Co-operative Wholesale Society, and societies will col- 
lect copra for export and distribute consumer goods. 

Some of the most interesting work is being done in 
the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Here the Kilimanjaro 
Native Co-operative Union is the product of the initiative 
and sustained effort of the Chagga people. The Union 
now has 28 affiliated societies and a membership of over 
30,000, and it is managed entirely by Chagga, except for 
the audit work which is done by a firm of chartered 
accountants. In 1949 the Union handled a coffee crop 
worth £374,000, and wheat, maize, beans, sunflower and 
hides to the value of £24,000. So great has been the 
success of the Chagga, that the Union is now marketing 


its coffee side by side with European-grown coffee on the 
same terms. 


Trade Unions 


Almost every Colony has a Labour Department includ- 
ing an officer skilled in labour matters in Britain. A 
number of these specialists are British trade unionists 
who usually have the rank of Trade Union Adviser, and 
whose special function is to aid the local people in form- 
ing their own unions. Colonial trade union law is almost 
everywhere modelled closely on the British law, with 
the same protection of their funds, picket rights, ete. 

We give below information about the number and 
membership of colonial workers’ trade unions as on 
March 1, 1950. These figures do not claim any close 
degree of accuracy. In a number of Colonies'no member- 
ship figures are available at all; in others not all unions 
have been able to provide membership figures; nor is 
it claimed that the figures given represent fully-paid-up 


members. None of these unions was registered earlier 
than 1940; the great majority date only since 1945. 
Number ’ 
Population of Unions Membership 
Bahamas 76,620 4 — 
Barbados oe 11,780 
Bermuda 35, —_ 
British Guiana ..: 402,615 33 14,920 (no 
: figs. for 4, unions) 
British Honduras . 61,503 41 
Jamaica ... 1,340,395 21 106,340 
Trinidad 568,619 27 20,000 
Windward Is. nee A re: 
d Is. 109,29 : (only 
ae 6,880 paid-up) 
Cyprus ... 450,114 ed 13,130 
Falkland Is. 2,268 =e 
Gibraltar 23,700 10 Ba 
Malta 305,922 in oe 
Hong Kong 1,800,000 a 43°253 
Singapore ..» 938,079 163 42.288 
Malaya ..- 4,908,086 23 3°50 
Fiji set 27.75332 5 "397 
Sarawak 546,361 i 
N. Borneo rye 1 => 
Seychelles 5 ez 
+e 24 12,876 (no 
Mauritius 447,000 : fesfor Sula 
Gambia ... sR 2253358 ’ 
: SJ 36,890 (no 
Gold Coast . 4,500,000 a fics for 2 unions) 
pee 1 87,802 (no 
Nigeria .. 25,075,000 fies: for 18 auane 
Sierra Leone 1,850,910 a: Pyird (no 
Kenya . 4,186,000 figs. for 6 unions) 
N. Rhodesia... 1,683,825 : sora 
Tanganyika . 5,917,053 figs. for 4 unions} 
Nyasaland —_... 2,400,000 3 > 
Uganda ... . 5,000,000 4 313 (no 
Zanzibar 265,872 figs. for 2 unions) 
Total ... 857. 594,312 


Education 


‘TBE most important single fact about education in 
the Colonies is that there are not enough schools. 
There are, of course, great variations from territory to 
territory. In the West Indies there is a network of 
schools which draws in most of the children; in Africa 
most schools are run by missionary bodies assisted by 
Government grants, and there is a serious shortage of 
schools of all kinds, particularly of secondary and tech- 
nical schools; in Malaya there are communal schools 
(notably Chinese) in addition to Government schools. In 
Borneo, Sarawak, and the Pacific, there are great tlis- 
parities between the cultural levels of different sections 
of the populations, and some of the primitive peoples are 
poorly served. In general it is true to say that through- 
out the Colonial Empire schools are unable to provide 
education at a high standard, owing to shortage of trained 
staffs, funds, and equipment, but there are outstanding 
exceptions, and it is also true that many poor schools 
achieve miracles in the face of difficulties that would 
appal the average English teacher. 


Colonial Governments are all making improvements, 
but it will be a very long time before they can 
satisfy the thirst for education which is such a marked 
feature of the colonial scene. Malaya, for example, now 
has 640,000 children at school compared with 240,000 ten 
years ago, but is still asking for more. Application 
has been made for Colonial Development and Welfare 
grants to meet the capital cost of an additional Malay 
teachers’ training College, for four normal schools for 
Chinese vernacular teachers, and for new schools which 
are urgently required but cannot be provided from 
revenue. A grant has already been approved for a new 
Technical College to provide residential courses in 
engineering up to the standard of the Higher National 
Diploma in the United Kingdom. In West Africa also 
advances in technical education are now being made: 


At the highest level there are greatly extended facilities 
for university education. Since the war new University 
Colleges have been established, in Jamaica for the West 
Indies, in the Gold Coast and Nigeria for West Africa, 


and in Malaya. The old universities of Hong Kong and. 


Malta have revived and strengthened their work. 
Makerere College in Uganda and Gordon College in the 
Sudan are also undertaking studies to university standard. 
In Sierra Leone Fourah Bay College continues to provide 
university courses. From these Colleges will come the 
doctors, teachers, scientists, administrators and agricul- 
tural experts who are so badly needed in all the Colonies. 
Most of these at present have been trained in this country, 
where there are now thousands of colonial students, 
many on scholarships paid for by their local Govern- 
ments out of Colonial Development and Welfare grants. 
The new universities are making it possible for the 
necessary qualifications to be vained at home. 


They have an even more important function—to raise 
the whole educational and cultural level of the Colonies. 
All peoples need to take a pride in their own traditions, 
and this is particularly important for colonial peoples, 
who have for so long’ been encouraged to look up to a 
higher standard imposed from outside. Dr. Eric 
Williams, one of Trinidad’s outstanding young men, 
recently summed up this need by writing: ‘A little more 
than 17 years ago I left Trinidad for England, after hav- 
ing had seven years of primary and intermediate educa- 
tion in Trinidad, and nine years of secondary education. . . 
I had studied the city states of ancient Greece . . . but 


I had barely heard of Jamaica, Martinique and Cuba. I 
was fascinated by the land reforms of the Gracchi and 
the slave revolt of Spartacus in ancient Rome; but I knew 
nothing of land settlement in the West Indies and the 
slave revolt of Toussaint l’Ouverture in Haiti... I had 
studied Walpole and Pitt, Gladstone and Disraeli, Colbert 
and Louis XIV, Robespierre and Bonaparte; but I was 
completely ignorant of the relationship of any of these 
European statesmen to the West Indies. History was 
not without honour, save that of one’s own country, 


Already there is a cultural renaissance going on in 
the West Indies. In West Africa historical, linguistic 
and anthropological work is being started on the spot, 
with little material as vet to work on except what has 
already been gathered by European experts. Young 
West Africans are embarking on the thrilling task of 
building up new knowledge, for the benefit of their own 
people and of the world at large. 


The University Colleges are also reaching out beyond 
their own walls to the masses of the people. The West 
Indies, the Gold Coast and Nigeria already have Extra- 
Mural Departments engaged in adult education, and the 
possibility of establishing similar facilities in Malaya are 
now being investigated. In the West Indies, extra-mural 
work appears to be running on rather academic lines, 
but in West Africa, where the problem of illiteracy is 
pressing, students in adult classes are being more directly 
encouraged to relate their work to the social needs of 
their people. The Nigerian Department, for example, 
recently organised a course on local government which 
was attended by 140 students from all over the country, 
and which was of vital importance in view of the funda- 
mental reforms in local government now being intro- 
duced in Eastern Nigeria. The head of this Depart- 
ment, a Gold Coast African, is trying hard to reach the 
masses through the literate minority: study-kits are 
being prepared for small groups of clerks and other 
literates in remote areas, and the Department is making 
use of films and Radio Nigeria to take the ‘ Voice of the 
University College’ to the country. In the Gold Coast, 
an active People’s Educational Organisation has been 
organised, similar to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion in Britain, to co-operate with the University Extra- 
Mural Department. Its members have shown their 
‘down-to-earth’ approach by staging two village pro- 
jects in which they themselves dug wells and assisted in. 
clearing out a slimy pool which formed the main water 
supply of a large village. 


Such efforts bring the universities directly into contact 
with the problem of mass education, in which varying 
techniques are being used in different areas. Uganda 
and the Gold Coast send teams round the villages to 
arouse the interest of the illiterates not only in reading 
and writing, but also in such domestic arts as sewing 
and the care of children. Sierra Leone is using the 
services of one of the Literature Bureaux maintained by 
the Churches, which are printing simple vernacular 
booklets on such subjects as better health and agricul- 
tural improvements, and are thus performing the double 
service of providing reading material for the newly- 
literate and fostering civic responsibility at the same 
time. In this connection Africa is benefiting considerably 
from experience gained in Jamaica in co-operation with 
such bodies as the Jamaican Agricultural Society and the 
Jamaica Welfare Association. In Northern Rhodesia, 
Mrs. Hope Hay’s literacy work, which has spread out 
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Guide to Books 


The British Overseas 
es , E. Carrington. (Cambridge University Press. 
s. 

Mr. Carrington, like many before him, looks at the 
British Empire as a field for the activities of the United 
Kingdom. He is not primarily concerned with the peoples 
of the Empire and their history, but with, as his sub- 
title states, the ‘Exploits of a Nation of Shopkeepers.’ 
These exploits he records faithfully from the discovery 
of Madeira in 1344 by Robert Macham of Bristol to the 
granting of responsible government to Malta in 1947, The 
chief value of the story lies in its range: no period or 
country is dealt with in detail, but the basic facts are 
there for all. The book is therefore a valuable reference 
book, though there are no new interpretations or original 
judgments to open up new trains of thought. Indeed, 
where, as in the last chapter, Mr. Carrington does permit 
himself some reflections, they are for the most part un- 
distinguished. Here he is- seriously affected by the 
malaise of the mid-twentieth century, which he regards 
as a decline from ‘ Britain’s century,’ which ‘runs from 
the hungry 1840’s to the hungry 1930’s, three generations 
of moral and physical progress such as the world can 
never have seen before, since only in that century did 
all the branches of the human race first become aware 
of one another.’ Such a judgment arises naturally from 
his standpoint. 

Nevertheless, there is a future, though it is at present 
unknown: ‘the Commonwealth is moving into a new 
phase. . . . Whatever it may become, it is no longer 
an extension of the British race overseas, no longer the 
Greater Britain which Dilke and Seeley applauded.’ 
That future will grow from the past, a past in which the 
‘Greater Britain’ has played a major part. Mr. Carring- 
ton has given us ample information on the part that has 
been played, in America, in the Pacific, in Palestine and 
China, as well as in the territories which still remain 
under British rule. He has found space to write of such 
unexpected subjects as the Australian Labour movement 
and the British in South America, and to enliven his 
narrative with anecdotes of the often extraordinary men 
who made his story possible. He provides also excellent 
portraits and maps, and useful appendices giving a list 
of Secretaries of State and their dates, United Kingdom 
imports and exports between 1854 and 1934, and a 
fascinating family tree for the families of Bruce, Lamb- 
ton, Grey and Baring, who, between them produced three 
Secretaries of State, three Governors-General of Canada 
and three Viceroys of India The British Overseas is 
not a scholar’s book, but it is an excellent text book for 


the general student. 


Black Man’s Country 
By Isobel Ryan. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Ryan is an intelligent, sensitive woman who spent 
two years in Nigeria with her husband, a Development 
Officer working on the task of checking soil erosion in 
the gullies and ravines of Agulu, near Onitsha. Her book 
is chiefly interesting as an account of what such a Euro- 
pean woman (who did not become addicted to morning 
bridge) can make out of life in the bush. Mrs. Ryan 
made a great deal, being too adaptable to be bored. Her 
comments on her relations with her steward boys and the 
primitive men and women who lived all around are fair 
and often revealing, and one can read between the lines 


many of the difficulties of official life, as well as the 
weaknesses of officials. Mrs. Ryan does not pretend to 
present a whole picture: she appears to have had no 
contact with Africans of her own educational level, and 
she says little about teachers or even clerks. If she had 
any discussions of fundamental matters with her servants 
she has thought it better not to relate them. Of the bush- 
people’ she says : ‘ While we lived in the village of Agulu, 
we were fot of it. While we attempted to understand 
our neighbours, we were not fitted to be in any sense 
akin to them.’ Her book is interesting, therefore, as a 
personal record rather than as an account of West 
African life. 


Constitutions of the British Colonies 
By 8S. D. Bailey. (Hansard Society. 2s. 6d.) 


This is a useful small pamphlet, giving about each 
colonial territory the kind of information found in the 
Colonial Office List, but with much less detail. There 
is a danger that it may fall between two stools. For 
example, the non-expert reader may well want to know 
what a Governor’s ‘reserved powers’ are, but this is 
not explained, while the expert requires much more 
information than a pamphlet can give. The pamphlet 
can best be used in groups such as W.E.A. classes, where 
a tutor’s guidance is available to the general reader. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Trade Unionism in African Colonies. By R. E. Luyt. 
(South African Institute of Race Relations. 1s.) A most 
valuable pamphlet written by a member of the Colonial 
Service as part of a Service course at Oxford. It deals 
with the African attitude to trade unions, the form they 
should take in Africa, the social and political effects. 
Although the information dates to early 1948, it is well 
worth reading. 


The Sugar Industry of the Caribbean. (Caribbean 
Commission, Trinidad.) Facts and statistics on the grow- 
ing of sugar in the West Indies. 


A Treasury of Jamaican Poetry. Edited by J. E. 
Clare McFarlane. (University of London Press. 5s.) A 
new anthology in which Mr. McFarlane has ‘been guided 
by the desirability of stimulating youthful interest by 
allusions to what is familiar, and of awakening imagina- 
tion by the discovery of beauty, primarily in objects 
within the reader’s own experience.’ The style of the 
poems, however, is almost without exception derivative, 
though some of the writers are clearly experimenting, 
feeling for a form. There is not a single poem in 
Jamaican dialect. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE COLONIES 
Edited by Rita Hinden (Allen & Unwin 16/-) 


(A 255-page survey of colonial local government 
with eight maps) 


Order from: FABIAN BOOKSHOP, 
11, Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1 


Parliament 


Tanganyika: Land Re-allocation. Mr. Parker 
asked how many natives had been moved from the 
Kilimanjaro-Meru region. Mr. Griffiths replied that 
the scheme of re-allocation in this area had been approved 
in 1949 on lines recommended in the Wilson Report. It 
involved the moving of some 5J0 African families from 
the Northern to the South-Eastern slopes of Mount Meru, 
but no move had yet taken place. (July 5.) 


Nigerian Colliery Workers’ Union. Mr. Sorensen 
asked whether the accounts of the Nigerian Colliery 
Workers’ Union had been submitted annually to the 
Government Registrar; what had been the last date on 
which these had been passed as satisfactory; and what 
action could be and had been taken when accounts were 
not submitted or were unsatisfactory. The Under-Secre- 
tary of State said, in reply, that the last accounts of the 
Union to be submitted to the Government Registrar had 
been those of 1946, which had been passed in September, 
1947. A union failing to submit annual returns and its 
officers were liable to prosecution, and the certificate of 
registration might be cancelled. The Nigerian Govern- 
ment had refrained from taking this action in regard to 
the colliery union, but had decided in July of last year to 
send a Government trade union officer to the colliery to 
give the union advice and help in its accounts. This had 
been interrupted by the events of November, but had now 
been resumed, and an auditor had been appointed in 
June of this year to audit the union accounts for 1949. 
In a supplementary, Mr. Sorensen asked whether if the 
accounts had been audited in 1946, it would have been 
discovered at that time that something was wrong and 
action might have been taken which, in turn, would have 
acquainted the workers in this industry with the true 
position. In view of that, had he made inquiries as to 
what could be done regarding the failure to carry out 
this order. Mr. Cook replied that the matter was still 
sub judice and at the moment the Secretary was under 
prosecution in respect of £10,000 which was unaccounted 
for. (July 12.) 


Education in the West Indies. In reply to Dr. 
Morgan, the Under-Secretary of State gave details of 
educational facilities in Grenada and of the percentage 
of illiteracy amongst people of ten years and over in the 
West Indian territories. Illiteracy is defined as ‘ inability 
to read and write.’ The figures are as follows :— 


Percentage Date of 


Colony. illiterate. census. 
Barbados 7. 1946 
Jamaica . re 24 1943 

Cayman Islands 8 1943 

Turks and Caicos 12 1943 
Leeward Islands : 

' Antigua 13 1946 
Montserrat 19 1946 
St. Kitts 1S: 1946 
Virgin Islands .., 13 1946 

Trinidad and Tobago 23 1946 

Windward Islands : a 
Dominica s 35 1946 
Grenada 18 1946 
St. Lucia 45 1946 
St. Vincent 19 1946 

(July 12.) 
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Political Restrictions on Civil Servants in Trinidad. 
In reply to Mr. Harry Hynd, the Secretary of State said 
that civil servants in Trinidad were prohibited from 
identifying themselves publicly with any political candi- 
date or party or from taking any active part in such 
political activities as canvassing or speaking on political 
platforms. No person who held an office of emolument 
under the Crown could be an elected or a nominated 
member of Legislative Council. (July 19.) 


Development in North Borneo. Mr. Hamilton asked 
what steps had been taken by the Government of North 
Borneo to find the labour necessary for the development 
of the Colony. Mr. Griffiths said that a great number of 
possible sources had been investigated for some time. 
During the past year a few hundred workers with their 
families had been recruited from Singapore, Sarawak 
and the Cocos Islands, and it was hoped to recruit further 
from these sources as well as from Java. (July 26.) 


Allowances for African Members of Legislative 
Council in Kenya. Mr. James Johnson asked that the 
Government of Kenya should be advised to grant allow- 
ances so that African members of Legislative Council 
could tour the country and explain the work of the 
Council to the people; and whether he would include 
the European-settled areas. Mr. Griffiths replied that 
allowances paid to members of Legislative Council in 
Kenya followed broadly United Kingdom principles and 
that he could see no reason to suggest to the Govern- 
ment that there should be any special arrangements. 
(July 26.) 


Racial Discrimination in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
John Hynd asked whether he was aware that despite 
assurances given on February 4, 1948, by his predecessor 
that common entrances for Europeans and Africans would 
be provided at all post offices in N. Rhodesia, segregation 
still existed; and what action did he propose to take. 
Mr. Griffiths replied that the assurance given was that 
all new Post Office buildings would have common 
entrances for all races. The practicability of altering 
some of the existing buildings had been examined, but 
it had been found that as they were already barely 
adequate for the greatly increased volume of business, 
the proposed alterations would have had little advantage 
for Africans. Further action would have to wait until 
major structural alterations had been undertaken. Such 
alterations had been made last year at Lusaka and com- 
mon entrances provided. (July 26.) 


Technical Assistance in South-East Asia. In reply 
to Mr. William Wells, the Prime Minister said that the 
Commonwealth Consultative Committee which had met 
at Sydney in May recommended that a Commonwealth 
technical assistance scheme should be inaugurated within 
the next few months and that a bureau should be set up 
at Colombo to co-ordinate the work. In pursuance of 
this recommendation a standing committee of officials 
was at present meeting in Colombo to prepare a report 
on how the scheme in general and the bureau should work. 
This report would be considered at the next meeting of 
the Commonwealth Consultative Committee. The Stand- 
ing Committee would also deal with day-to-day questions 
connected with the provisions of technical assistance until 
such time as the proposed bureau was formally estab- 


lished. (July 27.) mats 
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from the Copperbelt, is making a major-contribution in 
working out literacy techniques.* Northern Rhodesia 
is also pioneering in broadcasting. In 1948 the Lusaka 
Broadcasting Station began vernacular broadcasts for 
the three Central African territories of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. They are being 
heard by hundreds of Africans who have gathered to- 
gether the necessary £6 5s. required to buy the ‘ Saucepan 
Special’ sets which are now beginning to be used in 
Malaya and other African territories besides Northern 
Rhodesia, and may soon penetrate into the Middle East. 

It will be seen that ‘mass education’ means much more 
than the mere spread of literacy. It is being interpreted 
as the movement upward of whole peoples. Often the 
move is by their own efforts. All over the Colonial 
Empire poor, and often primitive, villagers are reaching 
out for knowledge. Readers of the colonial press are 
constantly reading accounts of such efforts as the follow- 
ing, which recently appeared in Nigerian Review 
‘July 8, 1950) :— 


“It has been reported that in two Clan areas in 
... [Ogoja] Province compulsory education has been 
introduced for children between the ages of 6 and 11. 
This has been made possible by means of a voluntary 
education rate of 1s. per head of all taxable males to 
meet the annual cost of teachers’ salaries and classroom 
equipment. Apart from this, voluntary labour is pro- 
vided for the building of the schools and the school- 
master’s home. The wutiative ... has been taken by the 
people themselves at a Divisional Council, and legisla- 
tion has been made to give effect so the wishes of the 
people. 


What does it all mean? It means that throughout 
the Colonies there are people with whom it is a pleasure 
and a privilege to work, who are trying, as the British 
workers have tried in their own Labour movements, to 
raise themselves to a better life through learning and 
through doing. And they are succeeding, as we in Britain 
are succeeding. 

* A full account of this work, written by Mrs. Hay 
herself, can be found in The Rhodes-Livingstone Journal, 
No. 9, Human Problems in British Central Africa. 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—I have read with some concern the letter of our 
Prime Minister which you published in the July number 
of Venture. 


It seems impossible to reconcile the status quo in Kenya 
and Rhodesia with the policy of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment which, he states, is ‘opposed to racial discrimina- 
tion in the territories. . .’ 

Everyone knows that there is a great disparity between 
the éducational and other social facilities for Africans 
and Eurdépeans in those Colonies. It is also well known 
that the price paid by the Government-controlled machin- 
ery in Kenya for some produce is related not only to 
the quality of the produce but to the race of the producer.* 
I think it is the responsibility of socialists to rectify 
such discriminatory practices, and not to try to maintain 
them. 

Yours, etc., 


Olumbe Bassir. 
London, W.C.1. 


(* This appears to be a reference to the deduction of 
Sh. 3.40 from the price of every bag of African- 
produced maize. Half of the sum deducted goes to Local 
Native Councils for social service improvements, and half 
is reserved for agricultural improvement. The working 
of this fund has been much criticised —ED.) 


Fabian Colonial Bureau and Labour Party 
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Challenge to Labour in the Colonies 


Speakers : Rt. Hon. A. Creech Jones 
Dr. Rita Hinden 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths 
(Denison Hall, S.W.1. September 23, 1950.) 
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